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THE POSTULATE OF IMMEDIATE EMPIRICISM 


7c criticisms made upon that vital but still unformed movement 

‘variously termed radical empiricism, pragmatism, humanism, 
functionalism, according as one or another aspect of it is uppermost, 
have left me with a conviction that the fundamental difference is not 
so much in matters overtly discussed as in a presupposition which 
remains tacit: a presupposition as to what experience is and means. 
To do my little part in clearing up the confusion, I shall try to make 
my own presupposition explicit. The object of this paper is, then, 
to set forth what I understand to be the postulate and the criterion 
of immediate empiricism. 

Immediate empiricism postulates that things—anything, every- 
thing, in the ordinary or non-technical use of the term ‘thing’—are 
what they are experienced as. Hence, if one wishes to describe 
anything truly, his task is to tell what it is experienced as being. 
If it is a horse which is to be described, or the equus which is to be 
defined, then must the horse-trader, or the jockey, or the timid family 
man who wants a ‘safe driver,’ or the zoologist or the paleontologist 
tell us what the horse is which is experienced. If these accounts 
turn out different in some respects, as well as congruous in others, 
this is no reason for assuming the content of one to be exclusively 
‘real,’ and that of othets to be ‘phenomenal’; for each account of 
what is experienced will manifest that it is the account of the horse- 
dealer, or of the zoologist, ete., and hence will give the conditions 
requisite for understanding the differences as well as the agreements 

* All labels are, of course, obnoxious and misleading. I hope, however, 
the term will be taken by the reader in the sense in which it is forthwith ex- 
plained, and not in some more usual and familiar sense. Empiricism, as herein 
used, is as antipodal to sensationalistic empiricism, as it is to transcendental- 
ism, and for the same reason. Both of these systems fall back on something 
which is defined in non-directly-experienced terms in order to justify that which 
1s directly experienced. Hence I have criticized such empiricism (Phil, Rev., 
Vol. XI., No. 4, p. 364) as essentially absolutistic in character; and also 
(‘Studies in Logical Theory,’ p. 30, 58) as an attempt to build up experience 


in terms of certain methodological checks and cues of attaining certainty in 
knowledge. 
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of the various accounts. And the principle varies not a whit if we 
bring in. the psychologist’s horse, the logician’s horse or the meta- 
physician’s horse. 

In each ease, the nub of the question is, what sort of experience 
is meant or indicated: a concrete and determinate experience, vary- 
ing, when it varies, in specific real elements, and agreeing, when it 
agrees, in specific real elements, so that we have a contrast, not 
between a Reality, and various approximations to, or phenomenal 
representations of Reality, but between different reals of experience. 
And the reader is begged to bear in mind that from this standpoint, 
when ‘an experience’ or ‘some sort of experience’ is referred to, 
‘some thing’ or ‘some sort of thing’ is always meant. : 

Now, this statement that things are what they are experienced 
to be is usually translated into the statement that things (or, ulti- 
mately, Reality, Being) are only and just what they are known to 
be or that things are, or Reality is, what it is for a conscious knower 
—whether the knower be conceived primarily as a perceiver or as a 
thinker being a further and secondary question. This is the root- 
paralogism of all idealisms, whether subjective or objective, psycho- 
logical or epistemological. By our postulate, things are what they 
are experienced to be; and, unless knowing is the sole and only gen- 
uine mode of experiencing, it is fallacious to say that Reality is just 
and exclusively what it is or would be to an all-competent all-knower; 
or even that it is, relatively and piecemeal, what it is to a finite and 
partial knower. Or, put more positively, knowing is one mode of 
experiencing, and the primary philosophic demand (from the stand- 
point of immediatism) is to»find out what sort of an experience 
knowing is—or, concretely how things are experienced when they 
are experienced as known things.? By concretely is meant, obviously 
enough (among other things), such an account of the experience of 
things as known that will bring out the characteristic traits and dis- 
tinctions they possess as things of a knowing experience, as compared 
with things experienced esthetically, or morally, or economically, or 
technologically, ete. To assume, because from the standpoint of the 
knowledge experience things are what they are known to be, that, 
therefore, metaphysically, absolutely, without qualification, every- 
thing in its reality (as distinct from its ‘appearance,’ or phenomenal 
occurrence) is what a knower would find it to be, is, from the imme- 


?I hope the reader will not therefore assume that from the empiricist’s 
standpoint knowledge is of small worth or import. On the contrary, from 
the empiricist’s standpoint it has all the worth which it is concretely experi- 
enced as possessing—which is simply tremendous. But the exact nature of 
this worth is a thing to be found out in describing what we mean by ex 
periencing objects as known—the actual differences made or found in experience. 
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diatist’s standpoint, if not the root of all philosophic evil, at least 
one of its main roots. 

For example, I start and am flustered by a noise heard. Em- 
pirically, that noise is fearsome; it really is, not merely phenom- 
enally or subjectively so. That is what it is experienced as being. 
But, when I experience the noise as a known thing, I find it to be 
innocent of harm. It is the tapping of a shade against the window, 
owing to movements of the wind. The experience has changed; 
that is, the thing experienced has changed—not that an unreality 
has given place to a reality, nor that some transcendental (unexperi- 
enced) Reality has changed,* not that truth has changed, but just 
and only the concrete reality experienced has changed. I now feel 
ashamed of my fright; and the noise as fearsome is changed to noise 
as a wind-curtain fact, and hence practically indifferent to my wel- 
fare. This is a change of experienced reality effected through the 
medium of cognition. The content of the latter experience cog- 
nitively regarded is doubtless trwer than the content of the earlier; 
but it is in no sense more real. To call it truer, moreover, must, 
from the empirical standpoint, mean a concrete difference in actual 
things experienced.* Again, in many eases, it is only in retrospect 
that the prior experience is cognitionally regarded at all. In such 


cases, it is only in regard to contrasted contents in the subsequent 
experience that the determination ‘truer’ has force. 

Perhaps some reader may now object that as matter of fact the 
entire experience is cognitive, but that the earlier parts of it are 
only imperfectly so, resulting in a phenomenon which is not real; 
while the latter part, being a more complete cognition, results in 
what is relatively, at least, more real. In short, a critic may say 


*Since the non-empiricist believes in things-in-themselves (which he may 
term ‘atoms,’ ‘ sensations,’ transcendental unities, a priori concepts, an abso- 
lute experience, or whatever), and since he finds that the empiricist makes much 
of change (as he must, since change is continuously experienced) he assumes that 
the empiricist means that his own non-empirical Realities are in continual 
flux, and he naturally shudders at having his divinities so violently treated. 
But, once recognize that the empiricist doesn’t have any such Realities at all, 
and the entire problem of the relation of change to reality takes a very dif- 
ferent aspect. 

‘It would lead us aside from the point to try to tell just what is the 
nature of the experienced difference we call truth. Professor James’s recent 
articles may well be consulted. The point to bear in mind here is just what 
sort of a thing the empiricist must mean by true, or truer (the noun Truth 
is, of course, a generic name for all cases of ‘Trues’). The adequacy 
of any particular account is not a matter to be settled by general reasoning, 
but by finding out what sort of an experience the truth-experience actually is. 

*I say ‘relatively,’ because the transcendentalist still holds that finally 
the cognition is imperfect, giving us only some symbol or phenomenon of Reality 
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that, when I was frightened by the noise, I knew I was frightened; 
otherwise there would have been no experience at all. At this point, 
it is necessary to make a distinction so simple and yet so all-funda- 
mental that I am afraid the reader will be inclined to pooh-pooh it 
away as a mere verbal distinction. But to see that to the empiricist 
this distinction is not verbal, but real, is the precondition of any 
understanding of him. The immediatist must, by his postulate, ask 
what is the fright experienced as. Is what is actually experienced, 
I-know-I-am-frightened, or I-am-frightened? I see absolutely no 
reason for claiming that the experience must be described by the 
former phrase. In all probability (and all the empiricist logically 
needs is just ohe case of which this is true) the experience is simply 
and just of fright-at-the-noise. Later one may (or may not) have 
an experience describable as I-know-I-am- (-or-was) and improperly 
or properly, frightened. But this is a different experience—that 
is, a different thing. And if the critic goes on to urge that the person 
‘really’ must have known that he was frightened, I can only point 
out that the critic is shifting the venue. He may be right, but, if so, 
it is only because the ‘really’ is something not concretely experienced 
(whose nature accordingly is the critic’s business) ; and this is to 
depart from the empiricist’s point of view, to attribute to him a 
postulate which he expressly repudiates. 

The material point may come out more clearly if I say that we 
must make a distinction between a thing as cognitive, and one 
as cognized.* I should define a cognitive experience as one which 
has certain bearings or implications which induce and fulfill them- 
selves in a subsequent experience in which the relevant thing is 
experienced as cognized, as a known object, and is thereby trans- 
formed, or reorganized. The fright-at-the-noise in the case cited 
is obviously cognitive, in this sense. By description, it induces an 
investigation or inquiry in which both noise and fright are objectively 
stated or presented—the noise as a shade-wind fact, the fright as an 
organic reaction to a sudden acoustic stimulus, a reaction which 
under the given circumstances was useless or even detrimental, a 
maladaptation. Now, pretty much all of experience is of this sort 
(the ‘is’ meaning, of course, is experienced as), and the empiricist is 
(which is only in the Absolute or in some Thing-in-Itself)—otherwise the 
curtain-wind fact would have as much ontological reality as the existence of the 
Absolute itself: a conclusion at which the non-empiricist perhorresces, for no 
reason obvious to me—save that it would put an end to his transcendentalism. 

*In general, I think the distinction between -ive and -ed one of the most 


fundamental of philosophic distinctions, and one of the most neglected. The 
same hold of -tion and -ing. 
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false to his principle if he does not duly note this fact.*. But he is 
equally false to his principle if he permits himself to be confused as 
to the conerete differences in the two things experienced. 

There are two little words through explication of which the em- 
piricist’s position may be brought out—‘as’ and ‘that.’ We may 
express his presupposition by saying that things are what they are 
experienced as being; or that to give a just account of anything is 
to tell what that thing is experienced to be. By these words I want 
to indicate the absolute, final, irreducible and inexpugnable concrete 
quale which everything experienced not so much has as is. To 
grasp this aspect of empiricism is to see what the empiricist means 
by objectivity, by the element of control, a principle of guidance 
and seleetion, the normative or standard element in experience. 
Suppose we take, as a crucial case for the empiricist, an out and out 
illusion, say of Zéllner’s lines. These are experienced as convergent ; 
they are ‘truly’ parallel. If things are what they are experienced 
as being, how can there be the distinction that we draw between illu- 
sion and the true state of the case? There is no answer to this ques- 
tion except by sticking to the fact that the experience of the lines as 
divergent is a concrete qualitative thing or that. It is that experi- 
ence which it is, and no other. And if the reader rebels at the itera- 
tion of such obvious tautology, I can only reiterate that the realiza- 
tion of the meaning of this tautology is the key to the whole question 
of the objectivity of experience, as that stands to the empiricist. The 
lines of that experience are divergent: not merely seem so. The ques- 
tion of truth is not as to whether Being or Non-Being, Reality or mere 
Appearance, is experienced, but as to the worth of a certain concretely 
experienced thing. The only way of passing upon this question is by 
sticking in the most uncompromising fashion to that experience as real. 
That experience is that two lines with certain cross-hatchings are ap- 
prehended as convergent; only by taking that experience as real and 
as fully real, is there any basis for or way of going to an experi- 
enced knowledge that the lines are parallel. It is in the concrete 
thing as experienced that all the grounds and clues to its own intel- 
lectual or logical rectification are contained. It is because this thing, 
afterwards adjudged false, is a conerete that, that it develops into a 
corrected experience (that is, experience of a corrected thing—we 
reform things just as we reform ourselves or a bad boy) whose full 


content is not a whit more real, but which is experienced as true or 
as truer. 


"What is criticized, now as ‘geneticism’ (if I may coin the word) and 
now as ‘ pragmatism’ is, in its truth, just the fact that the empiricist does take 
account of the experienced ‘drift, occasion and contexture’ of things experi- 
enced—to use Hobbes’s phrase. 
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If any experience, then a determinate experience; and this de- 
terminateness is the only, and is the adequate, principle of control, 
or ‘objectivity.’ The experience may be of the vaguest sort. I 
may not see any thing which I can identify as a familiar object—a 
table, a chair, ete. It may be dark; I may have only the vaguest 
impression that there is something which looks like a table. Or I 
may be completely befogged and confused, as when one rises quickly 
from sleep in a pitch-dark room. But this vagueness, this doubt- 
fulness, this confusion is the thing experienced, and, qua real, is as 
‘good’ a reality as the self-luminous vision of an Absolute. It is not 
just vagueness, doubtfulness, confusion, at large or in general. It is 
this vagueness, and no other; absolutely unique, absolutely what it 
is.§ Whatever gain in clearness, in fullness, in trueness of content 
is experienced must grow out of some element in the experience of 
this experienced as what it is. To return to the illusion: If the 
experience of the lines as convergent is illusory, it is because of some 
elements in the thing as experienced, not because of something de- 
fined in terms of externality to this particular experience. If the 
illusoriness can be detected, it is because the thing experienced is real, 
having within its experienced reality elements whose own mutual 
transcendence effects its reconstruction. Taken concretely, the ex- 
perience of convergent lines contains within itself the elements of 
the transformation of its own content. It is this thing, and not 
some separate truth, which clamors for its own reform. There 
is, then, from the empiricist’s point of view, no need to search 
for some aboriginal that to which all successive experiences are 
attached, and which is somehow thereby undergoing continuous 
change. Experience is always of thats; and the most compre- 
hensive and inclusive experience of the universe which the phi- 
losopher himself can obtain is the experience of a characteristic 
that. From the empiricist’s point of view, this is as true of the 
exhaustive and complete insight of a hypothetical all-knower as 
of the vague, blind experience of the awakened sleeper. As reals, 
they stand on the same level. As trues, the latter has by def- 
nition the better of it; but if this insight is in any way the truth of 
the blind awakening, it is because the latter has, in its own deter- 
minate quale, elements of real continuity with the former; it is, e¢ 
hypothesi, transformable through a series of experienced reals, with- 
out break of continuity into the absolute thought-experience. There 
is no need of logical manipulation to effect the transformation, nor 
could any logical consideration effect it. If effected at all it is just 

*One does not so easily escape medieval Realism as one thinks. Either 


every experienced thing has its own determinateness, its own unsubstitutable, 
unredeemable reality, or else ‘generals’ are separate existences after all. 
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by immediate experiences, each of which is just as real (no more, no 
less) as either of the two terms between which it lies. Such, at least, 
is the meaning of the empiricist’s contention. So, when he talks of 
experience, he does not mean some grandiose, remote affair which is 
east like a net around a succession of fleeting experiences; he does 
not mean an indefinite total, comprehensive experience which some- 
how engirdles an endless flux; he means that things are what they 
are experienced to be, and that every experience is some thing. 

From the postulate of empiricism, then (or, what is the same 
thing, from a general consideration of the concept of experience), 
nothing can be deduced, not a single philosophical proposition.® The 
reader may hence conclude that all this just comes to the truism that 
experience is experience, or is what it is. If one attempts to draw 
conclusions from the bare concept of experience, the reader is quite 
right. But the real significance of the principle is that of a method 
of philosophical analysis—a method identical in kind (but differing 
in problem and hence in operation) with that of the scientist. If 
you wish to find out what subjective, objective, physical, mental, 
cosmic, psychic, cause, substance, purpose, activity, evil, being, quan- 
tity—any philosophic term, in short—means, go to experience and see 
what it is experienced as. 

Such a method is not spectacular; it permits of no offhand dem- 
onstrations of God, freedom, immortality, nor of the exclusive reality 
of matter, or ideas, or consciousness, ete. But it supplies a way 
of telling what all these terms mean. It may seem insignificant, or 
chillingly disappointing, but only upon condition that it be not 
worked. Philosophie conceptions have, I believe, outlived their use- 
fulness considered as stimulants to emotion, or as a species of sanc- 
tions; and a larger, more fruitful and more valuable career awaits 
them considered as specifically experienced meanings. 

a JOHN DEWEY. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


* Excepting, of course, some negative ones. One could say that certain 
views are certainly not true, because, by hypothesis, they refer to nonentities, 
i. €., non-empiricals. But even here the empiricist must go slowly. From 
his own standpoint, even the most professedly transcendental: statements are, 
after all, real as experiences, and hence negotiate some transaction with facts. 
For this reason, he can not, in theory, reject them in toto, but has to show con- 
cretely how they arose and how they are to be corrected. In a word, his logical 
relationship to statements that profess to relate to things-in-themselves, un- 


knowables, inexperienced substances, ete., is precisely that of the psychologist 
to the Zéllner lines. 
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A NEGLECTED ‘CONTEXT’ IN ‘RADICAL EMPIRICISM’ 


HE recent declaration’ of Professor James that consciousness 

as a metaphysical entity is non-existent has entrancing poten- 
tialities, whether in the field of metaphysic or of psychology. That 
‘to many it will sound materialistic” is doubtless true, but I believe 
that to others, also, it heralds the advent of some later stage of 
philosophizing in which ‘rationalism’* may be discussed upon its 
merits, free from entanglements with fictitious entities which have 
in the past obscured its real message. For German idealism, the 
later rationalism, came into the world with its transcendental ego 
not only as a corrective of the extreme, one-sided, psychological 
atomism of the British school, but in pronounced hostility to entities 
of whatever description, succumbing in its turn to the universal 
human tendency to objectify, substantialize and hypostatize func. — 
tions and relations. Now consciousness, the last of the entities on 
the ‘ideal,’ ‘inner’ or ‘spiritual’ side of experience, has always 
been the chief prop of the teleologist, yet, conceived as an entity, 
it has really been the chief obstacle in the way of our recognizing 
a purposive order in the external universe. I believe, in fact, that 
whatever truth the teleological view contains can never be manifest 


until we give the term ‘consciousness’ a new meaning, recognizing 
that it means only objects* in a certain relation. For upon the 
view that it exists in separation from content there depends, of 
necessity, a view of the physical world which forever precludes the 


** Does Consciousness Exist?’ THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, September 1, 1904. 

? Ibid., p. 491. 

* As opposed to ‘ ordinary empiricism,’ e. g., in ‘ Radical Empiricism,’ ibid., 
p- 534. 

*In this paper I use the term ‘ object’ for a specific experience, or for any 
content of the present experience which is more or less definitely individualized 
as quality, idea, thing, ete. That an object is nothing, if merely presented, I 
fully recognize with the idealist, and therefore, notwithstanding Dr. Montague’s 
contention (this JouRNAL, Vol. II., No. 2, p. 50), fail to understand the ‘ incom- 
patibility of any form of idealism with the view that consciousness is a relation 
between its objects.’ To say that ‘things must be before they can be related’ 
(these are the words of the reviewer) is surely to separate things and relations. 
It is not only not a necessary consequence of relationism, but a return to 4 
purely substantive view, which is incompatible with relationism. Organic 
idealism, as I should like to call a consistent relationism, requires us to admit 
only that where relations exist there objects exist; which is quite compatible 
with the view that things are in turn dependent upon relationships. ‘ Con- 
sciousness’ is a relation of experiences, but the separateness of the experiences, 
which is implied in giving this notation to consciousness, is, again, an empirical 
fact only as this peculiar form of relationship is presupposed. 
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possibility of recognizing as present in it those functions and rela- 
tions which the teleologist emphasizes as the clue to purposiveness 
in nature. At another time I hope to furnish reasonable grounds 
for this attitude; but, before a study of the implications of an 
objective interpretation of consciousness can be undertaken, pre- 
liminary questions regarding the nature of consciousness itself, which 
arise from a reading of ‘Radical Empiricism,’ must be discussed, 
and to these the present paper will be for the most part confined. 
This discussion I shall preface with a brief statement of the eumu- 
lative evidence which favors the view that consciousness as an entity 
has no more claim upon our belief than the ‘unthinking substance’ 
of Bishop Berkeley’s polemic. 


I 


1. First then, not least, it might appear, if our argument could 
at this point be more than mere summary, there is the witness of 
‘common sense.” We have grown so accustomed to speak of the 
naive dualism of common sense® that we have now come to regard it 
as inseparable from the plain man’s outlook upon the world. To 
the philosopher it has become axiomatic, and half the zest and inter- 
est in his philosophizing would be lost, if the plain man should turn 


out to be a naive monist. For with no dualism to overcome, much 
of what has been written since Descartes would be of historic interest 
only, and there would be less reason for persuading the neophyte 
to follow the tortuous by-paths of materialism and psychological 
idealism, or gaze awe-struck upon the giddy heights of critical and 
absolute idealism, in order to arrive finally at the experiential mon- 
ism, or at least modified dualism, whither in contemporary philos- 
ophy we are now tending. Common-sense dualism is a straw man, 
a useful fiction perhaps, but a view foisted upon the plain man to 
make him conscious of his limitations and of the usefulness of the 
metaphysical peregrinations which he is invited to follow. It is not, 
however, descriptive of his naive attitude. 

For common sense is practical. It does not readily apprehend 
the notion of a separable ¢ nsciousness. For it reality is what is 
related to its interests. Thoughts and things are to a large extent 
interchangeable. Consciousness is merely a convenient term which 
comprises emotions, thoughts and other objects after their kind, less 
Vivid, interesting and important than the situations which excite the 

*Popular philosophy is without doubt dualistic, but I can not believe that 
this is also true of ‘common sense’ when by the latter we mean the habitual 
attitude of the practical nian toward things. Cf. Professor James’s article on 


‘The Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience,’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. IL., p. 280. 
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emotions or the things in which thoughts ‘terminate.’ These 
thoughts and things are now within, now without, consciousness, be- 
tween which and a material world there is no hard and fast boundary. 
Saving always theological teaching concerning a separable soul, and 
phylogenetic or ontogenetic suggestions of an inner self—suggestions 
which arise only when common sense is lured into philosophizing— 
common sense is practically monistic. 

2. There is, in the second place, the historical argument for the 
non-existence of consciousness. Descartes’s reaffirmation of the 
Augustinian principle of the ultimate reality of self-consciousness 
was an important step in advance, but by it practically the whole 
of subsequent philosophy was committed to the impossible task of 
uniting the two sundered realms of thought and extension. One 
significant trend of post-Cartesian’ metaphysic is clear. It has ad- 
vanced by successive negations of those entities which, at each earlier 
stage in this process of development, were accepted as ultimate 
revelations of consciousness, until now, on the idealistic side, ‘con- 
sciousness’ alone remains, the vestigial concept which marks the path 
by which contemporary philosophy has evolved from Descartes. 

But by the historical argument I mean not only this tendency 
which, in ‘Radical Empiricism’ and kindred theories, is soon to over- 
take and account for consciousness, but the method of this same 
thinker who stands at the beginning of the process. If the historic 
doubt had been a trifle more searching, the ‘I think’ would have 
stood the test of analysis as little as ‘sensible things.’ The self 
would have yielded up its ideational and sensational content. Self 
and things would have turned out to be upon the same level as 
differing groups of experiences. The metaphysical chasm would 
not have been created, and we should not have had the historic 
dualism. The ultimate and incontrovertible fact would have been, 
not the ‘I think,’ or even thought (cogitans), but simple ‘experience.’ 

On the other hand, if the Cartesian method had begun, not with 
doubt, but with acceptance of experience at its face-value, the same 
result would have been reached. For the experience of the moment, 
cross-sectioned and taken without presupposition, reveals objects 
only, with varying degrees of clearness and distinctness, with dif- 
fering psychological attributes, but, apart from the perspective 
which metaphysical prepossession furnishes, equally real. Since 
Descartes philosophy has completed its circuit, and now, in radical 
empiricism, returns to its starting-point, emphasizing this time, not 
doubt, but naive acceptance. 

3. The phylogenetic account of that class of entities which, sev- 
erally, are termed ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘ego’ and the like, tends also 
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toward a thoroughgoing philosophical empiricism, in which the rela- 
tions substantialized by these terms shall be viewed as intelligible 
objective content. For anthropology and psychology are agreed 
that, in the development of human knowledge about the world 
through the agencies of dreams, death, and social experience, a 
doubling of experience into inner and outer has somewhere taken 
place, and, although the question of origins is always to be kept 
apart from the question regarding a thing’s reality, that a thing 
has had an origin different from that which we supposed it to have, 
is probable evidence that its reality, though genuine, has been mis- 
conceived. Now consciousness is of a piece with the foregoing 
entities and thus from a third aspect its independent® reality may 
be viewed with suspicion. 

4. The ontogenetic argument, as written in the psychologies and 
in the special contributions of Hall, Baldwin and others, is of similar 
import, but this brief orientation of the problem must suffice. The 
reader is left to supply the context and to accept or reject my sup- 
position that the above are sufficient reasons for regarding the 
ordinary and even the idealistic notion of consciousness with 
suspicion. Common sense is probably against it. Philosophically 
it has been given prominence and has been opposed to things as a 
result of inadequate analysis. Likewise it is a growth. And now, 
empirically, what is it? This is the fifth argument and the one which 
is to oceupy us here. 

Consciousness is usually regarded as indefinable or as something 
which ‘we can define only in terms of itself’? or processes which 
are nearly synonymous with the thing defined. It is practically 
synonymous with attention, says one; it signifies our awareness of 
objects, says another; ‘it is the point of division between mind and 
not mind,”® says a third; or ‘whatever we are when we are awake— 
that is to be conscious,” according to a fourth. But the ‘aware- 
ness,’ the ‘attention’ and ‘the being awake’ are only names for con- 
sciousness or aspect of consciousness. Now ‘Radical Empiricism’ 
believes that we can get along very well without the synonyms, or at 
least that we can define consciousness in terms of things, and ac- 
cordingly to radical empiricism we turn, having in mind its own 
caution that in interpreting experience objectively and substantively 
we must be true to every real relation. 

* Or quasi-independence, which is still implicit in any idealism. 

* ANGELL, ‘ Psychology,’ 1905, p. 1. 


* Baldwin, quoted in the ‘ Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology,’ Vol. 
I., p. 216. 


* Ladd, loc. cit. 
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II 


Elsewhere’ I have given some reasons for objecting to the com- 
mon belief that things and thoughts are heterogeneous entities. 
Empirically our world at any moment comprises simply objects and 
groups of objects in various relations to one another. Some of 
them we term thoughts, others we term things, but psychological dif- 
ferences and the context or relations in which these objects are taken 
constituté the sole ground for separation into the two classes, ideas 
and things. For the rest, the separation of these groups into ‘inner’ 
and ‘outer’ is due to the hypostatization of this concept, ‘conscious- 
ness,’ which we are considering. 

Assuming the truth of this position, and that, in the words of 
Professor James, ‘‘ ‘thoughts’ and ‘things’ are names for two sorts 
of objects which common sense will always find contrasted and will 
always oppose to each ‘other, 11 but that no deeper difference is 
hinted in our unbiased experience of the moment, we have now to 
inquire what consciousness, stripped of the supernaturalism which 
still clogs idealism, really is. 

The answer of ‘Radical Empiricism,’ it is a context of experi- 
ences, is accepted in the present paper. The further question, 
what context? is the crucial one and, in the writer’s opinion, the 
main issue which now divides radical empiricism from a sober- 
minded and, if the two seemingly contradictory terms may be con- 
joined, experiential transcendentalism. For, if transcendentalism’” 
and idealism abandon their entities, and if radical empiricism will 
really do full justice to relational experiences, neglecting no perti- 
nent contexts, we shall be provided with a least common denominator 
in terms of which relations emphasized by transcendentalist may be 
properly evaluated. I believe, however, that radical empiricism 
has treated as irrelevant a context which is in the highest degree 
important for the understanding of that function which we term 
consciousness, when by this we mean, not the mere aggregate of 
processes, but subject and knower. This is simply the total context® 
in the given experience of the moment, a context which includes not 
only association groups, but an indefinite fringe of objects which 
are indifferently real or ideal until manipulated by definite associa- 

** An Interpretation of Some Aspects of the Self,” Philosophical Review 
Vol. XII., No. 1. 

%* Does Consciousness Exist?’ this JouRNAL, Vol. I., No. 18, p. 477. 

As used by Professor James in these articles. 


Total, not in the sense of complete, but in the sense of inclusive and pre- 
sented as some sort of system. 
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tion-systems. Accordingly, to this total or undifferentiated field 
of content we turn.** 

1. If we put ourselves at the point of view from which radical 
empiricism sets out, its reason for neglecting the total context will 
appear. It would seem that the given ‘pure experience,’—since it is 
just what we find our world to be when we free ourselves from pre- 
suppositions and interests in special association-systems, by means 
of which our object of focal attention is being defined,—should be 
the ‘one primal stuff or material in the world, a stuff of which every- 
thing is composed.”*> But we are told that this is only a manner. 
of speaking, and that genuinely ‘there is no general stuff of which 
experience at large is made,”® there being ‘‘as many stuffs as there 
are ‘natures’ in the things experienced.’’”” 

My first query is raised here. If it is incorrect to speak of a 
general stuff of which experience is made, why is it not equally in- 
correct to speak of particular stuffs? They, the defined objects, 
are there, to be sure, when they appear, but only when they appear. 
The pure experience or unqualified ‘that’ is neither general nor 
particular ; it consists neither of one ‘nature’ nor of many natures, 
so far as the pure experience itself will tell me. Until the latter 
develops a nature or natures, or until ‘the instant field of the 
present’ is succeeded by another field of qualified content, due to 
the operation of association-systems, this instant field of the present 
is simply what it declares itself—‘there,’ but ‘unqualified.’ 

The significance of these objections may appear if we ask whose 
‘instant field of the present’ we are considering. We answer, if 
we are not to prejudge experience it can not be declared either 
yours or mine—meaning by ‘yours’ and ‘mine’ content identified 
with particular association-groups and correlated with systemic 
neural activities of a particular organism. It may be either yours 
or mine so far as the pure experience goes, and this means that a 
really thoroughgoing empiricism should start from a practical 
monism in which the experience of the moment must, until it de- 
clares itself, pass for a ‘common original stuff.’ For just where 
the center of gravity of our given experience falls, whether without 


* Dr. Marshall’s article, ‘ The Field of Inattention—The Self,’ this JouURNAL, 
Vol. I., No. 15, pp. 393-400, only came to my notice after the completion of this 
paper. In consequence certain additions were made to the first part of my 
article, ‘The Total Context of Transcendentalism,’ which will shortly appear in 
this JournaL. And I there substitute ‘self of attention’ for the somewhat 
ambiguous term ‘ empirical self.’ 

** Does Consciousness Exist?’ p. 478. 

* Ibid., p. 487. 

* Ibid. 
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or within the individual organism, we have no right to say. We 
only know that features of the ‘given’ become focal and objective 
for consciousness, and that the latter with its contents, so far as 
these become definite and definable, lends itself to interpretation in 
terms of special objective systems, physiological processes within 
an individual organism. 

2. Thus radical empiricism is not quite radical enough. It tacitly 
assumes that the instant field of the present is individual only, and 
pluralistic at the outset; it builds up knowledge by means of con- 
junctive experiences, while consciousness, which to the transcend- 
entalist is the real knower and always more than the particular self 
of attention, is by radical empiricism identified with one of its 
aspects, viz., the autobiography of the individual. Thus any experi- 
ence ‘tends to get counted twice over, figuring in one context as an 
object or field of objects, in another as a state of mind.1* These 
two contexts are ‘the reader’s personal biography’ and, in Professor 
James’s illustration, ‘the history of the house of which the room is 
part.’!° 

Now this accounts for the older copy theory. It enables me to 
say that the room, as percept, is in my particular consciousness 
(when I count it in with a certain context) and that, as physical 
fact, it also exists in a physical world outside me (when I count it 
in with another context); for it is the same object posing before 
different groups of experiences. But the being conscious of it, the 
fact that the experience is counted at all, is not explained. As the 
idealist would say, who does the counting? As I would prefer to 
say, is there not a neglected context by means of which the counting 
is done? Does it get itself counted? Then this only means that 
the object is taken up into the ideational context by way of the 
ordinary associative connections. But association, assimilation and 
the like are either special forms of conscious connection, in which 
case the reasoning seems to be circular, or the connection is physio- 
logical, perhaps ultimately mechanical. But the real problem of 
the transcendentalist whom radical empiricism opposes is just the 
problem of the connection in experience, and his answer is briefly: 
consciousness as subject, a mode of relationship. Let us turn, then, 
in the third place to the account which radical empiricism gives of 
conscious connections. 

3. As consciousness has been identified with biography, and as 
this accounts for only one mode of knowing,?® that by which an 


8 Ibid., p. 483. 
” Ibid., p. 481. 
**A World of Pure Experience, this JourNAL, Vol. I., No. 20, p. 538. 
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object is recognized as both ‘in me’ and ‘outside me,’—other 
cognitive functions must be accounted for by the particular experi- 
ences themselves. The heart of the process is the matching of the 
prophetic idea with the percept by means of conjunctive experience. 
But what is matching? It seems indeed that it must not be taken 
in any literal sense. The ‘flat piece of substantive experience’ 
which at this moment, for example, constitutes my idea of the 
South Terminal Station in Boston is an ill-defined visual image 
which repeats so few details of the percept that the two could not 
even by courtesy be said to match, if placed side by side; and the case 
would be worse if my image were of some other sort—verbal, for 
instance. 

Matching must therefore mean one of two things. Either the 
idea is at the instant internally*’ representative, mirroring groups 
of experiences which I have had in the past, so that I can now 
substitute it for these, or matching means that the first idea is not 
literally prophetic, but is succeeded by others which are more and 
more adequate anticipations of the terminal percept. 

It is the latter view which is favored by radical empiricism. 
Whenever such is the sequence of our experiences we may freely 
say that we had the terminal object in mind from the outset, though 
at the outset nothing was there but a flat piece of substantive experi- 
ence. But each item in this train of conjunctive experience is in 
itself flat, substantive fact, not internally representative. How then 
are conceptual knowledge and the substitutional function of ideas 
explained? The answer is: these transitions are felt, and wherever 
they are felt ‘the first experience knows the last one.”* Feeling is, 
then, the bridge from experience to experience which enables radical 
empiricism to cross the ‘epistemological chasm’ and assert that 
conceptual knowledge is ‘wholly constituted by things which fall 
outside the knowing experience itself.”** But feeling is after all 
only a mode of conscious connection, and the whole problem breaks 
out again. For consciousness is simply biography, and biography 
is again a particular tract of substantive experience. 

The distinction** between ‘virtual knowledge’ and knowledge 


“I doubt if empiricism can ever get beyond this, the mirroring function 
of the parts of experience. I would not only say with Dr. Marshall that the 
self or attention is the simulacrum of the larger field, but that all our concepts, 
our percepts even, are simulacra of that undefined context, All are wholes and 
are representations, not only of defined contexts, but of undefined though limited 
margins. 

* Ibid., p. 539. 

* Ibid., Part I1., No. 21, p. 561. 

* Ibid. 
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‘verified and completed’ does not seem to me to have a real bearing 
upon the process of knowing. It merely points the fact, which may 
readily be admitted, that knowledge is never really complete until 
a terminal percept verifies our idea about a thing. For the process 
itself we are referred to disjunctive experiences, bearing in them- 
selves no ‘transcendental’ function, but dovetailed into one another, 
and thus made into conjunctions by means of feeling. I am aware 
that the objection, empirical conjunctions are still disjunctions, 
has been anticipated by Professor James in the articles under dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless I feel that radical empiricism does not satis- 
factorily account for the relational experience, termed by him the 
‘eco-conscious transition,’ which is involved in the process of knowl- 
edge. We should not ‘brand empirical unions as sham’ merely be- 
cause they are empirical ; but I also believe that the transcendentalist 
had his own very rea experience, although he substantialized and 
perhaps unwisely named it, and to this I shall turn in the next 
paper. C. V. Tower. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 





THE ESTHETIC ATTITUDE? 


HE mainspring of life is action, functioning. Organisms react 
primarily in response to stimuli with directness. The funda- 
mental cause we may ascribe to physicochemical conditions. <A 
simple organism reacts with necessity upon the presentation of a 
stimulus. But each reaction leaves the organism with a certain 
bias, a tendency to react again in the same way, and this bias adheres 
and becomes more deep-rooted with each new presentation of a 
similar nature. This is the significance of memory, no other, the 
latent state of the organism after stimulation, the bias which it has 
acquired by means of such stimulation. 

These reactions are of great import to the organism’s welfare, for 
certain of them are life-giving, while others are life-destroying. As 
the organism is nourished and its functionings are of the sort which 
build up its structure, making a bias which resists harmful reactions, 
it lives and grows. On the contrary, as its structure is weakened, 
disintegrated, its bias is weakened; the organism breaks down before 
harmful stimuli, and death ensues. 

As we move upward in the seale of life, where possibilities of 
reaction are more diversified, organs more differentiated, we find the 
functionings to be much more complicated, yet growing in inter- 


*Read in substance before the Western Philosophical Association, at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, April 21, 1905. 
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dependence on one another. ‘The hereditary bias of physico- 
chemical nature is more expansive, permits of more subtle variation. 
The factor of selection due to such bias is more significant. And 
finally there comes a point where a certain retardation in the reaction 
is brought about by reason of the possibility of more than one reac- 
tion to a given stimulus. This retardation means a peculiar func- 
tioning of this memory of which we have spoken; it means that the 
organism reacts weakly along various paths which the stimulus may 
be adequate for innervating, and, as a result, positive action is in- 
hibited, while these various paths fight it out, as it were, for suprem- 
acy. And here the factor of full consciousness as it is generally 
understood enters as an internal reflection of all these reverbera- 
tions and tendencies of the organism. 

Now, full consciousness depends on a central nervous system, 
a means of communication between various parts of the organism. 
In a simple unicellular organism there may, indeed, be the reaction, 
but it has no mental significance because it is direct and has but 
one meaning, that of itself. Mental significance enters only when 
a certain functioning takes place which involves a coordination or 
synthesis of other kinds of function. The sensation is thus inter- 
preted in terms of other coordinate sensations. 

But, aside from the significance thus imparted to the dominant 
action, there are conscious factors in the developed organism of a 
much more general type which attend functionings less differen- 
tiated, and, accordingly, never fully appreciated. These, we may 
say, go to form a background for our attentive states, a subconscious 
undercurrent, if you please, a something indefinable in its complete 
nature, yet no less manifestly present and important. It is this 
undercurrent which Marbe has so felicitously termed the Be- 
wusstseinslage. 

Now affective states may be adequately aroused by some object 
or group of objects. Yet these objects can only become effective 
in a definite way when they find the general bodily condition as 
expressed in the Bewusstseinslage conducive. Thus it is that our 
affective states are of such a strictly subjective nature, independent 
to a large degree of any combination of apperceptive factors. For 
affection means nothing other than a certain aspect of the total con- 
scious state, one which may best be expressed in terms of conformity 
or non-conformity. We may then define it, perhaps, as the receptive 
and reactive state of the organism at any moment. 

Viewing the affective state more narrowly, we find its functionings 
to be most complex. Yet just as the primitive organism’s reactions 
Were in general twofold, life-giving and life-destroying, so do these 
tendencies still adhere in the more highly diversified organism of man. 
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We are thus led naturally to judge of all conscious states by aid of 
a one-dimensional ‘feeling’ seale. This scale, however, reflects no 
more the simple directness of the primitive organism. The fune- 
tionings which it attempts to correlate are too diverse, the combina- 
tions of mental factors too manifold for this. A distinctly un- 
pleasant, nen-conformable pain in one’s foot may be accompanied by 
a sweet and wholesome taste in one’s mouth. Yet some sort of 
affective state must always be present broad enough to embrace such 
conflicting functionings. 

Affective states attach themselves primarily to action. It is the 
doing of things which we judge as pleasant or unpleasant. And s0 
the animals may be conceived to experience just these fundamental 
affections, though without the ability to formulate verbal judgments 
on them. But the complicated functionings of the human mind 
lead, as we have already noted, to retardations which are filled out 
with all manner of mental reproductions which we eall thought. 
In the child and primitive man such considerations refer to some 
action at hand or, at least, not very remote. In the adult there 
develops gradually an intellectual factor which attains an impor- 
tance of itself alone. That is to say, we come to think not only for 
the sake of performing some act adequately, but at times for the 
mere sake of thinking! One can scarce judge this to be aught other 
than an artificial state of affairs, arising from artificial conditions 
of life which render it impracticable for a man to carry out his 
desires directly as they appear. Thus he comes to seek relief for 
this superimposed inhibition through thought; and the nature of 
this thought is to so systematize the knowledge of his experience that 
he may develop a bias which shall logically justify both his acts and 
his inertia. 

Thought most commonly refers to some act more or less deferred, 
to circumstances which may arise demanding of action. Along with 
such thoughts go affective states which, interpreted, are the evidences 
of the conformity or non-conformity which these acts will arouse. 
Such is the nature of related feelings, ethical and utilitarian. 

But there develops, too, an attitude which expresses the con- 


formity or non-conformity of the present state without reference to 


aim or process. This I would name the esthetic attitude. 

We find its elements in the more primitive organisms in the 
mere joy of healthy functioning. And even in the matured intel- 
lectual man there come moments of esthetic joy of this sort. But 
only for a brief interval, after which they are interrupted by 4 
rush of associated ideas which prompt desire and demand action. 
These attributes of the simple senses, then, have but slight signifi- 
cance of themselves, but are more important in conditioning larger 
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effects. Simple beauty, as expressed by conformable lines, colors, 
sounds, odors, tastes, ete., is to the cultured mind merely a pre- 
determining factor for larger ‘and more complete significance. The 
reason for the varying conformities of these simple sensation factors 
is more or less obscure. Certain definite effects of simple color 
and tone combinations which are pleasing to the normal observer, 
as compared with certain divergent effects which are displeasing, 
perhaps find their basis of conformity in physiological conditions 
which have been inherited. By far the larger mass of such differ- 
ences, however, may be more satisfactorily referred, it seems to 
me, to associative factors and conditions of the Bewusstseinslage 
which experience has evolved, but which it may be difficult to trace 
out in detail. 

A second set of esthetic feelings is afforded by the ridiculous, 
by wit and humor. We have here to do, in general, with a complex 
presentation which, starting out to depict some normal action, sud- 
denly by means of exaggeration, incongruity or contrast, breaks 
down into a preposterous or absurd situation. Pleasure is derived 
from the conformity of comprehension together with the sudden 
knowledge that nothing of earnest endeavor is at stake. It is 
esthetic pleasure because of the fact that the conformity is without 
vital relations or purpose; it has no meaning beyond itself. The 
lack of earnestness takes the force from all its natural motives for 
action. However, since the start was made in such a way as one 
motivates action, a certain energy is pent up which finds involuntary 
outlet in laughter or smiling. 

By far the most important and most permanent esthetic attitude 
is induced, not in any such transitory manner, but by certain factors 
which make a conformable mental state possessing a satisfying com- 
pleteness well worth lingering over. And this state is one which 
always reveals to us the ideal essence in a situation. Thus we find 
relief from our constant toiling and eternal disappointment. Be- 
cause in the highly differentiated human life the simplicity of action 
is lost and one can no more reach one’s ends directly and take full 
joy in the process; because hindrances beset one’s path and lead one 
into all sorts of devious and futile courses—therefore the mind is 
forced to evolve a system for its workings, to abstract from the con- 
crete and draw an ideal conclusion to justify existence. 

These ideals, more or less complete as they are, serve the very 
practical purpose of biasing and directing our actions. But they 
also possess in varying degrees a positive value as concrete mental 
States. The esthetic attitude is one which appreciates such an 
intellectual conformity. There should be, then, nothing in all of 
human experience toward which one can not maintain an esthetic 
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attitude. Nature in all the manifoldness of her stimuli, emotions 
in all degrees of violence, possess esthetic elements which, under 
favorable conditions, may be made dominant, and their attendant 
states appreciated with quiet and repose. 

Those objects which contain the fullest and most direct esthetic 
significance are such as preclude most completely all motives for 
action and related judgments. This is the function of art: to pro- 
duce works which in their mere nature shall be complete and satis- 
fying to our ideal requirements. And the value of a work of art 
rests on a judgment of relative conformity with respect to such 
ideal requirements. 

Any state of mind dominated by mental complexes which are 
free of desire and will, in which the mental state itself is valued 
without respect to related ideas prompting action or logical thought, 
is esthetic. It is the dominant note which determines the nature 
of the state, and the dominant note of the esthetic is distinctly 
contemplative. There is no essential difference or opposition in 
the factors which go to make up esthetic and non-esthetic states. 
The distinction lies in the manner of their functioning. 

When a complex is conformable with respect to itself, without 
further promptings it may be termed esthetic. When it'is conform- 
able with respect to certain promptings for action or logical rea- 
soning, it is a natural pleasurable state. When it is non-conform- 
able it is both unpleasant and non-esthetic. It may prompt im- 
mediate action for purpose of relief, or it may lead to inhibition of 
action with melancholic tendencies, a practically quiescent state, but 
non-conformable and non-esthetic, since the dominant note is im- 
potent desire. 

The esthetic is always pleasurable in the sense that it denotes 
the ideal essence of something as a moment without further aim 
or end. The esthetic element in simple sense perception and in 
humor is pleasurable in the same general meaning which we give 
to normal action pleasures. But esthetic pleasure of the higher 
order is in a way distinct, since it may refer quite as well to the 
ideal essence in sorrow, pain, anger, resentment, scorn, hatred and 
other emotions which in their active moments are decidedly dis- 
agreeable, as to emotions of joy and contentment. 

And this brings us at length to the value of the esthetic attitude. 

Toward any complex situation in life we may adopt two general 
attitudes: the active and the contemplative. In so far as we are 
active we are either prompted to do something or to think something; 
to perform certain acts for the purpose of relieving ourselves or the 
situation, or to start certain reasoning processes with a similar aim. 
But we may also adopt a contemplative attitude toward the situa- 
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tion and thus appreciate it simply as a concrete experience. To be 
sure, a certain mental fitness is requisite for this esthetic mode of 
reception, and it may be that certain thought or bodily processes 
must first be gone through before the esthetic can be made the 
dominant note. 

Were it not that certain situations must be met by an esthetic 
attitude in order to bring peace of mind, we should always be 
prompted, as indeed we always are at the start, to seek some mode of 
alleviation which an active, purposeful mind and body could pro- 
duce. But very soon we learn in the rough school of life that no 
amount of desire or exertion of will suffices to bring back the de- 
parted friend, to rehabilitate the lost virtues, to obliterate wrongs 
done and pains inflicted. It is only in the cultivation of a true 
esthetic view-point that we may attain a salutary method for meeting 
such contingencies. For thus we are led in the course of much ex- 
periencing and much contemplating to adopt a broader bias, a 
fuller and more all-embracing attitude toward mundane affairs. 
And we come at length to view the whole panorama of events in a 
new and more objective light. There appears to us then a logic 
for every situation, a justification for every act. We evolve in some 
sense a practical world-view and the result to us who have attained 
it is a broader vision and a deeper insight. No longer need wrongs 
and pains pierce our weak flesh like so many barbed darts. We 
become able to sublimate them all, to know them, in a word, no 
more as mere uncompromising facts, but as natural, vital elements 
in a bigger whole, and all working in intimate reciprocal relationship 
with one another. 

This, then, as I see it, is the real significance of the esthetic 
attitude. It is not confined to our pleasure in a work of art, a 
painting or a statue, a symphony or an opera, a poem or a drama; 
but may be attached to every conerete problem of the day, every 
secret thought and hidden trouble, the greatest joys and the deepest 
sorrows. Therefore, as we continue to struggle on let us thank the 
powers that be if an ever-increasing wisdom widens our view to the 
point that nothing shall be foreign to us nor any situation arise from 
which we ean not discern something of that ideal essence which alone 
affords peace. 


RosBert Morris Open. 
CoLuMBIA, MIssourI. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Psychology of Beauty. Etuet D. Purrer. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co. 1905. Pp. vii-+ 286. 


The chief purpose of the book is to present a theory of esthetics which 
shall effect a synthesis of the results of modern psychological research 
with some philosophical formula of beauty. The first chapter, ‘ Criti- 
cism and Esthetics,’ separates the function of the esthetician from that 
of the critic by assigning to the esthetician for his aim a system of prin- 
ciples, to the critic, the analysis of a given work into its esthetic elements, 
and the judgment of it with reference to esthetic principles. Thus the 
critic must wait upon the formulations of the esthetician; not until 
esthetics has found out what is beautiful, and why it is so, may true 
criticism begin. The second chapter essays this task of the esthetician, 
‘The Nature of Beauty.’ Beauty must be defined with reference to the 
end of beauty. If revonciliation of the warring elements of the universe 
is the end of beauty, then this must take place not for but in the human 
personality. This reconciliation must be not merely understood, but 
immediately and completely experienced. The subject should be not a 
mirror of perfection, but a state of perfection. Beauty does not simply 
‘express’ something to the subject, but the beautiful object has qualities 
which bring the personality into a state of self-completeness or unity. 
This is the philosophical formula. Psychophysically such self-complete- 
ness is a combination of favorable stimulation with repose. Esthetic 
repose comes when stimulation, resulting in impulse to movement, is 
checked or compensated for by its antagonistic impulse, when inhibition 
of action, or action returning upon itself, is combined with heightened 
tone. This tension, equilibrium or balance of forces is the ultimate na- 
ture of organic life. Perfect equilibrium, equilibrium with heightened 
tone, gives the perfect or esthetic moment. The esthetic state is, psycho- 
logically, a unique emotion parallel to joy, fear, anger. The positive 
toning of this emotion—what is called esthetic pleasure—is due not only 
to favorable stimulation, but also to the fact that the antagonism of im- 
pulses which constitutes repose heightens the tone of our experience while 
it inhibits action. A third chapter, on ‘The Esthetic Repose,’ is in large 
part descriptive of states allied to the esthetic, in particular the state of 
religious ecstasy. It is found that in many states of most intense emo- 
tional experience, religious, esthetic, intellectual, the sense of personality 
slips utterly away. This feeling of personality resolves itself into the 
feelings of motor adjustments, and the loss of these feelings is an essen- 
tial characteristic of the esthetic experience. This is absorption in the 
object. 

There follow chapters on ‘ The Beauty of Fine Art,’ ‘The Beauty of 
Music,’ ‘ The Beauty of Literature,’ ‘The Nature of the Emotions of the 
Drama’ and finally ‘The Beauty of Ideas.’ These aim to expand, test 
and confirm the above thesis. In the beauty of fine art, as to color: com- 
plementaries, particularly if contrasted in brightness and saturation, are 
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pleasing in their mutual enhancement. The eye fatigued with yellow 
sees blue, so if the blue is really given in the picture this makes for beauty 
because it meets the demand of the eye. This is favorable stimulation. 
After color, the beauty of visual form: since there exists an instinctive 
tendency to imitate visual forms by motor impulses, the form which 
would seem most in harmony with the responses of a bilateral organism 
is the symmetrical. However, many apparently non-symmetrical ar- 
rangements of space are felt as pleasing. In these we may find a hidden 
symmetry, the elements in such arrangements tending to bring about the 
bilateral type of motor response which is characteristic of geometrical 
symmetry, 7. e., as translated into imitative motor responses, such pictures 
are equal in symmetry to a literal geometrical symmetry. If the expendi- 
ture of attention is equal on the two sides of a picture, we may be said 
to have in it this substitutional symmetry. An analysis of space-com- 
position among the old masters reveals a balancing of items in accord 
with the above principle. For example, portraits in which the head is 
not in the center of the canvas will be found to have the ‘direction of 
line’ and of attention toward the side opposite from the head. Thus the 
‘mass’ and ‘interest’ of the picture are on one side of the mid-line, while 
a glance or gesture is directed to the opposite side, where perhaps a vista 
may also be found in the background. Among various kinds of composi- 
tion the pyramidal type is of special interest. In this type, observed in 
altar-pieces, Madonnas enthroned, adorations, ete., the central figure 
forms the apex of a triangle or pyramid. The relation between the broad 
base and the apex gives a feeling of solidity and equilibrium, and, it is 
proposed, the tendency to rest the eyes above the center of the picture 
directly induces the mood of reverence or worship. This type expresses 
the highest degree of quietude, contemplation and concentration. Other 
types, the V-shaped and the diagonal, belong to pictures of an ‘ active’ 
nature, the diagonals allowing more freedom in the sweep of the lines, 
and hence in the suggested motbr responses, than is the case with the 
pyramidal type. In conclusion, a picture composed in substitutional 
symmetry is more rich in its suggestions of motor impulses and thus more 
beautiful than an example of geometrical symmetry. 

Chapter V. discusses ‘The Beauty of Music.’ The two great factors 
of music are rhythm and tone-sensation. The ‘demand’ of the organism 
for rhythm is exemplified in the facts of subjective rhythmizing or the 
fluctuation of attention. The objective stress in rhythm is emphasis on a 
stress which would in any case be to some degree subjectively supplied. 
Rhythm is then a favorable stimulation. The sense of equilibrium in 
rhythm is justified by the fact that a rhythm has both a retrospective and 
a prospective reference. It binds together the first and last moments of 
an activity. The particularly close connection known to exist between 
sound and movement explains why the rhythm of music is so supremely 
affecting. The striking fact of modern music is the principle of tonality. 
Every tone is felt as something at a certain distance from, with a certain 
relation to, another tone which is dimly imagined. The tonic, then, gives 
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the sense of rest of equilibrium, or finality; it is the epitome of all the 
most perfect feelings of consonance or unity which are possible in any 
particular tone-sequence. It is, therefore, the goal or resting-place after 
an excursion. Tone-sequence in rhythm gives melody. It is in the 
nature of melody that one note implies another, and we may understand 
a melody as always tending with various degrees of urgency to its tonic, 
Music is a phenomenon of expectation, expressing and causing tension, 
strain and yearning. What, then, is the emotion which the satisfaction 
of this longing arouses? The answer to this question is the point to the 
whole discussion of musical beauty. The author offers that the funda- 
mental facts of musical experience are supremely fitted to bring about 
the illusion of a triumphant will. Volition is the imaging of a movement 
or action followed by feelings of strain and then by the feeling of the 
movement carried out. Anticipation is the essence of it. When image, 
effort, success are vividly present we have the feeling of triumphant will. 
Music by its intrinsic nature creates in us the illusion of a triumphant 
will. Finally, melody as a set of implications is as essentially timeless 
as a picture, and in it, too, there is given the unity and completeness of 
the perfect moment. 

Literature is the art whose material is life itself. The beauty of lit- 
erature is measured by its power to give us perfectly the sense of life. 
The varieties of literature have each their peculiar excellences. One of 
these varieties is treated at length in the chapter on ‘ The Nature of the 
Emotions of the Drama.’ The spectator at a play finds himself in an 
artificially arranged situation. All tendency to act with respect to his 
surroundings is checked, he can not help or hinder the actors, but 
there is thereby induced in him a vivid reproduction of ideas. He is 
freed from the necessity of taking action, and may be impressed by every 
element in the play. A drama contains at least two actors, these usually 
in conflict. The spectator, unable to take both sides at once, that is, to 
follow out at once motor suggestions of an opposite character, finds his 
emotional impulses checking one another. The typical dramatic moment 
occurs in the simultaneous realization of two opposing forces. The emo- 
tion of tragedy—the katharsis—is this emotion of repose through tension. 
In both tragedy and comedy there is collision or conflict. When there is 
no way out, we have tragedy; when there is a way out, comedy. The con- 
cluding chapter on ‘The Beauty of Ideas’ gives this: in so far as we 
accept the moral idea which a work of art presents, in so far that idea 
has the power of bringing us to a state of harmony, and in so far it is 
beautiful. The nature of the esthetic experience in the realm of ideas is 
a quietude of the will in the acceptance of the given moral attitude for 
the whole scheme of life. 

Such is the general purport of the book. Its systematic aim and the 
manner of its execution will recommend it in particular to two classes of 
persons—to the general reader, who will find only a small part of the work 
exclusively technical, and to the college student. Supplemented by the 
instructor, the book is well suited for class work. The references to the 
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literature of the various fields surveyed are stimulating without being 
oppressive, the criticism of popular theories is neat, and in style the book 
has a very positive charm. 

In regard to the author’s central thesis one can not but feel that, in 
spite of the interesting and forceful presentation, some points would bear 
fuller elucidation. Indeed, the very criterion of esthetic emotion seems 
not perfectly plain. It is true that esthetic emotion is caused by the 
mutual checking of impulses, that it arises when action is inhibited by 
balance among the forces of action, but is this differential—is it peculiar 
to esthetic experience? It seems to be rather the condition of any emo- 
tional experience whatsoever. In anger, for example, action may be 
checked by the very multiplicity of revenges which suggest themselves, 
so that here, too, we have inhibition or tension with heightened tone. 
Nor, again, is the esthetic balance clearly discriminated from that other 
balance which we call deliberation. Tension is as surely the occasion 
for the reflective, deliberative moment as it is for the esthetic. 

But even admitting such objections to hold, one would not find the 
value of the work appreciably diminished; for the items which give the 
book worth are its special analyses in the various realms of beauty, the 
critical treatment of illustrative matter, the discriminating summaries 
of current discussions and the report of the author’s original researches 


in the field of visual beauty. Kate Gorpon. 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


A Study in Precocity and Prematuration. Lewis M. Terman. American 
Journal of Psychology, April, 1905, pp. 145-183. 


The author starts from the general conception that infancy means 
delayed development through which greater effectiveness in maturity is 
gained. Early maturity, he believes, means early cessation of the power 
to learn and hence arrested development. Prematuration exists when 
this early development is forced by external pressure. Education tends 
to become pressure and to bring about prematuration, 7. e., arrested devel- 
opment. Hence the greatest care should be exercised to avoid this 
result. 

While the author disclaims the pretension of offering a scientific proof 
of his thesis, a mass of evidence of various kinds is brought to its support. 
The general conception, that the more intelligent the race the more pro- 
longed the period of infancy, is supported by many facts drawn from 
zoology and anthropology. Precocity is shown to be common among crim- 
inals, and many cases where throwing the child on its own resources has 
led to a superficial maturity and to crime are cited. Premature develop- 
ment of religious feeling and speculation is considered, and the conse- 
quences are found to be morbidity, superficiality and cynical skepticism 
In religious matters. Precocity is shown to be frequently an accompani- 
ment of mental and emotional unbalance, as in the case of the one-sided 
genius. Most precocious children are declared to be nervously morbid. 
Sexual precocity is treated at length, and its evils are noted. It is held 
to be encouraged by the conditions that civilization has produced, being 
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more common in the city than in the country, and induced by rich food, 
exciting life, ete. 

It would seem to me likely that the establishment of fixed habits of 
thinking and acting on matters which in the adult should be governed by 
mature considerations would lead to arrested development. Since the 
original motives are of necessity superficial ones, any habit that tends 
to give them mastery must inevitably promote superficiality and narrow- 
ness. On the other hand, there are any number of useful habits the 
formation of which need not imperil the intellectual or volitional devel- 
opment of the child. There is nothing sacramental about the immaturity 
of infancy. I can see no advantage in it save that it means that habits 
possibly objectionable have not been inherited. Its function is negative 
rather than positive. It affords an uncultivated field to the individual, 
so that his powers of adaptation may have full opportunity to take advan- 
tage of experience\without decisive control by heredity. The man is 
freed from slavery to the race. Education should, indeed, not make 
haste to forge anew the chains of the individual. But herein lies the 
difference between modern liberal education and that of early civiliza- 
tions. It seeks to encourage independence, to develop reliance upon 
reason. To force a child to the pretense of reasoning where he is as yet 
incapable of such an act is, indeed, premature and provocative of arrested 
development. But an education that teaches a child to reason is taking 
advantage of the function of infancy. Our schools are more and more 
tending to deal with thé child in good faith, giving him what he can 
take and what he needs, and avoiding temperary expedients and artificiali- 
ties. The ideal is and should be the greatest economy in growth con- 
sistent with happy childhood. 

Again, education that forces a child at the expense of health may 
well lead to a precocity that is accompanied by nervousness, unbalance 
and all sorts of physical and mental disorders. These consequences are, 
however, entirely distinct from that of arrested development through 
habits formed too early. The difficulty is not prematuration, but over- 
exertion. On the other hand, a one-sided prematuration, such as would 
lead to intellectual precocity without moral insight and strength, might 
easily result in vice or crime. However, the school, as we know it, is 
certainly struggling against such partial and deplorable results as these. 

On the whole, I should think that Mr. Terman’s study, while rich in 
material and in suggestiveness, has not established any new general facts 
concerning the significance of precocity or prematuration. Nor has it 
given us a clear criticism of our present educational methods. As scien- 
tific investigation, the generalizations lack finality; as educational criti- 
cism, the points are too indefinite. 


E. N. HenpeErson. 
ADELPHI COLLEGE. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK, May, 1905, Band 126, Heft 1. Das Verhdltniss des Fiihlens, 
des Begehrens und des Wollens zum Vorstellen und Bewusstsein (Schluss) 
(pp. 1-29): J. Beramann. — Desire is not feeling, but a species of idea, 
distinguished by the fact that it implies both a desire for (or repulsion 
from) an object and at the same time for the present state of desire (or 
repulsion). Will differs from desire in that its goal is never mere pleas- 
ure, but always the perfection of some given imperfect thing, so that it 
may seek the good of others without reference to that of the willer. Dve 
Finfiihlung und das Symbol (pp. 29-44): R. M. Wernaer. — In opposition 
to Lipps it is urged that to the esthetic symbol there belongs not only a 
sensible figure with a spiritual import united in a material object, but 
also an incommensurability between this form and meaning, with a con- 
sciousness of their diversity. Illustrations from works of art are ad- 
vanced in support. Zur Verteidigung des Pantheismus Eduard von Hart- 
manns (pp. 44-60): A. Korwan.-A detailed refutation of Karl Andre- 
sen’s recent attack, giving special attention to the conceivability of the 
development of a God, both rational and definitely volitional from a con- 
dition possessing neither of these characters. The appearance of chance 
in the world offers no difficulty to Hartmann’s doctrine of the final cause. 
Recensionen (pp. 61-100), including: H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. Zweite Hilfte: A. GrorenreLt. J. 
Goldfriedrich, Die historische Ideenlehre in Deutschland: L. Riess.  L. 
Koenigsberger, Hermann v. Helmholtz: N. Issertiy. Baumker und v. 
Hertling, Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters: H. 
Smpeck. F. Medicus, Kants Philosophie der Geschichte: O. Scuon- 
DORFER. A. Kuhtmann, Maine de Biran: E. Konic. K. Vorlander, 
Geschichte der Philosophie: A. Messer. L. Woltmann, Politische An- 
thropologie: H. Reicnen. J. Unold, Die héchsten Kulturaufgaben der 
modernen Staates: A. GRoTENFELDT. Erwiderung und Bemerkung. Selb- 
stanzeige. Notizen: Neu eingegangene Schriften; Aus Zeitschriften. 


KANTSTUDIEN. May, 1905. Band X., Heft 3. Fin Gemalde 
Schillers. In Schillers Garten (Hin Gedicht) (pp. 240-252): O. Lizs- 
MANN. Was kénnen wir heute aus Schiller gewinnen? (pp. 253-260): 
R. Eucken. - Schiller stands for an exaltation of spirit above the reach 
of petty cares, and for an energy of mind and fixity of purpose that doubt 
could not assail. Schiller als theoretischer Philosoph (pp. 26-286): F. A. 
Scmip. - Schiller. was a great personality rather than a theoretical philos- 
opher. Das kantische Element in Goethe’s Weltanschauung (pp. 286- 
346): J. Coun.-Goethe was not a Kantian, but took from Schiller 
Kant’s general position, until in his later life he learned directly from 
Kant to look no less on the knowing subject than upon nature, the object 
of man’s knowledge. Schiller und die Idee der Freiheit (pp. 346-373) : 
B. Bavon. Zwei Quellenfunde zu Schillers philosophischer Entwickelung 
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(pp. 373-390): H. Varatncer. Karl Rosenkranz iiber Schiller (pp. 390- 
392): M. Runze. Schillers letztes Bildniss (pp. 392-396): F. A. Scum. 
Das Schiller Portrét von Gerhard von Kugelgen (pp. 396-398): H. 
Varnincer. Schillers transcendentaler Idealismus (pp. 398-412): W. 
WINDELBAND. — With Schiller as with Kant the ultimate result of their 
transcendental idealism was the conception of human history as separate 
from the history of nature, that is, as free, self-determining. Kant und 


Schiller, ein Gedicht (pp. 412-414): T. Kiem. Mitteilung. 


Croce, B. Aesthetik als Wissenschaft des Ausdrucks und allgemeine 
Linguistik. Aus d.  Italienischen ubers. v. K. Federn. Leipzig: 
E. U. Siemann. 1905. 8vo. 7M. 

Croce, B. Lineamenti di una logica come scienza del concetto puro. 
Neapel: Giannini & Figli. 1905. 8vo. 1.401. 

Forbes, J. E. Socrates. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1905. 8vo. 35, 

Hoffding, H. Moderne Philosophen. Vorlesungen. Unter Mitwirk des 
Verf. iiber. von F. Bendixen. Leipzig: Reisland. 1905. S8vo. 5 M. 

Jerusalem, W. Der kritische Idealismus und die reine Logik. Wien: 
Braumuller. 1905. 8vo. 6 Kr. 

Jerusalem, W. Gedanken und Denker. Gesammelte Aufsdtse. Wien: 
Braumuller. 1905. 8vo. 6 Kr. 

Mallik, M. C. The Problem of Existence: The Mystery, Struggle and 
Comfort in the Light of Aryan Wisdom. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1905. 10s. 6d. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Sixth International Congress of Psychology will be held at 
Geneva in 1909. The following committee is in charge of the arrange- 
ments: president, Professor Flournoy; vice-president, Dr. Ladame; gen- 
eral secretary, Dr. Claparéde. 

Mr. W. R. Sortey, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, Knightbridge 
professor of moral philosophy, has been approved by the general board 
of studies for the degree of doctor in letters. 

Tue Fifteenth Congress of French Alienists and Neurologists will 
meet this year at Rennes, from the 1st to the 7th of August, under the 
presidency of Dr. Giraud. 

In the convocation of Oxford University held on July 10, the degree 
D.Litt., honoris causa was conferred on President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University. 

Proressor J. Mark Batpwiy, of the Johns Hopkins University, is 
giving a course of lectures on psychology in the summer school of the 
University of California. 

Proressor H. H. Horne, of Dartmouth College, has been appointed 
professor of philosophy in that institution. 





